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other, and no wife could possibly surpass her in 
affection, that the torrent of her distress would 
have overflowed its banks, and been too mighty 
for restraint. Lord Russell parted from his lady 
with a composed silence! and observing how 
greatly she was supported, said, after she was 
gone, “The bitterness of death is now past:” 
for he loved and esteemed her beyond expres- 


Communications must be addressed to the Publisher 


free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. sion. He declared “ that she had been a great 


blessing to him, and observed that he should 
have been miserable, if she had not possessed so 
great magnanimity of spirit, joined to her ten- 
derness, as never to have desired him to doa 
base thing to save his life.” He said, “ There 
was a signal providence of God in giv- 
She appears to have possessed a truly noble mind, | ing him such a wife, in whom were united noble 
a solid understanding, an amiable and a benevo-/ birth and fortune, great understanding, great 
lent temper. Her pious resignation, and reli-| religion, and great kindness to himself; but that 
gious deportment, under the pressure of very|her behaviour in his exfremity exceeded all.” 
deep distress, afford a highly instructive example, | After the death of her lord upon the scaffold, this 
and an eminent instance of the power of religion ' excellent woman, encompassed with the darkest 
to sustain the mind, in the greatest storms and | clouds of affliction, seemed to be absorbed in a 
dangers, when the waves of affliction threaten to | religious concern to behave properly under the 

| afflicting hand of God; and to fulfil tbe duties 





FROM “POWER OF RELIGION ON THE MIND.” 
BY LINDLEY MURRAY. 


Lady Rachel Russell, daughter of the earl of 
Southampton, was burn about the year 1636. 


overwhelm it. | 
It is well known that the husband of this lady, | now devolved upon herself alone, in the care, 
William, Lord Russell, was beheaded in the reign | education, disposal and happiness of her child- 
of Charles the second ; and that he was a man of| ren ; those living remains of her lord which had 
great merit ; and that he sustained the execu-| been so dear to him, and which were, for his 
tion of his severe sentence with Christian and | sake, as well as their own, so dear to herself. 
‘invincible fortitude. During the period of her! The following short extracts from a few of 
illustrious husband’s troubles, she conducted her- | her letters, evince the humble and pious frame 
self with a mixture of the most tender affection, | of her mind, the great benefit she derived from 
and the most surprising magnanimity. She ap-| her afflictions, and the comfortable hope she en- 
peared in court at his trial, and when the attor-| tertained of her future rest and felicity. 
uey gencral told him, “ He might use the hand of| “ You, my friend, who know us both, and how 
one of his servants in waiting, to take notes of| we lived, must allow I have just cause to be- 
the evidence for his use,” Lord Russell answered, | wail my loss. I know it is common with others 
“that he asked none but that of the lady who| to lose a friend, but few can glory in the happi- 
sat by him.” The spectators at these words | ness of having lived with such an one; and few, 
turned’their eyes, andb eheld the daughter of the | consequently, can lament the like loss. Who 
virtuous Southampton, rising up to assist her| but must shrink at such a blow, till, by the 


lord in this his utmost distress; a thrill of 
anguish ran through the assembly. After his 
condemnation, she threw herself at the King’s 





mighty aid of the Holy Spirit, they let the gift 
of God, which he has put into their hearts, in- 
terpose? ©! if I did steadfastly believe, I could 





feet; and pleaded, but alas! in vain, the merits | not be dejected ; for I will not injure myself to 
and loyalty of her father, in order to save her| say, I offer my mind any inferior consolation to 
husband. supply this loss. No; I most willingly forsake 

When the time of sepuration came, her con-| this world, this vexatious, troublesome world ; in 
duet appears to be worthy of the highest admira-|!,which I have no other business than to rid my 
tion, for without a sigh or tear, she took her last| soul from sin, and secure my eternal interests ; 
farewell of her husband, though it might have) to bear with patience and courage my eminent 
beew expected, as they were so happy in each! misfortunes, and cver hereafter to be above the 
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smiles and frowns of it; and having finished the ; be uncertain and perishing. Such [ will never 
remnant of the work appointed me on earth, | more, the grace of God assisting, look after : and 
joyfully to wait for the heavenly perfection in| yet I expect a joyful day after some mournful 
God’s good time; when, by his infinite mercy, I | ones; and though I walk sadly through the valley 
may be counted worthy to enter into the same | of death, I will fear no evil, humbling myself 
place of rest and repose, where he is gone for | under the mighty hand of God, who will save in 
whom I grieve. the day of trouble. He knows my sorrows and 
The future part of my life will not, I expect, | the weakness of my person: I commit myself 
pass as perhaps I would-choose. Sense haslong | and mine to him. The saddest state of a good 
enough been satisfied; indeed so long that I | soul will one day end in rest. This is my last 
know not how to live by faith, yet the pleasant | comfort, and a greater we cannot have; yet the 
stream that fed it near fourteen years together, | degree is raised, when we consider that we shall 
being gone, [ have no sort of refreshment, but} not omly rest, but live in regions of unspeakable 
when I can repair to that living Fountain, whence ! bliss.. This should lead us sweetly through the 
all flows ; while I-look not at the things which | dark passage of the world; and suffer us to start 
are seen, but at those which are not seen, expect- | at nothing we either mcet with, or our fears sug- 
ing that day which will settle and compose all | gest may happen to us.”’ 
my tumultous thoughts, in perpetual peace and} To lady Essex she wrote as follows: ‘I be 
quiet. The consideration of the other world is | seech God one day to speak peace to our afflicted 
not only a very great, but, in my small judg-| minds, and not to suffer us to be disappointed of 
ment, the only support under the greatest of | our great hope. But we must wait for our day 
afflictions that can befall us here. The enliven- | of consolation, till this world passes away, and an 
ing heat of those glories, is sufficient to animate | unkind and trustless world this has been to us. 
and refresh us, in our dark passage through this | Why it has been such God knows best. All his 
world: and notwithstanding I am below the |dispensations scrve the end of his providence. 
meanest of God’s servants, and have not, in the | They are ever beautiful, and must be good, and 
least degree, lived answerable to those opportu- | good to every one of us; and even these dismal 
nities I have had ; yet my Mediator is my judge, | ones are so to us, if we bear evidence to our own 
and he will not despise weak beginners, though | souls that we are better for our afflictions ; which 
there be more smoke than flame. He will help | is often the case with those who suffer wrongfully. 
us in believing; and though he suffer us to be| We may reasonably believe our friends have 
cast down, will not cast us off, if we commit our | hence found that rest we but yet bope for: and 
cause to him. I strive to reflect how large my | what better comfort can you or I desire, in this 
portion of good things has been ; and, though they | valley of the shadow of death we are walking 
are passed away, no more to return, yet] havea/ through? The rougher our path is the more 
pleasant work to do, to dress up my soul for my | delightful and ravishing will be the great 
desired change, and fit it for the concourse of | change.’ 
angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect; ; She survived lord Russell about forty years, 
among whom, my hope is, my loved lord is one; ; and continued his widow to the end of her life. 
and my oft repeated prayer to God is, that if [| She died in the year 1723 in the 87th year of 
have a reasonable ground for that hope, it may | her age. Her continued hope and trust in Him, 
give refreshment to my soul. | who had been the staff of her life, and her sup- 
From the enticing delights of the world, I can, | port in afflictions, is evidenced by the following 
after this event, be better weaned. I was too 
rich in possessions while I possessed him. All 
relish now is gone. I bless God for it; and 


days. 


| declaration made not long before the end of her | 
‘God has not denied me the support of | = 
his Holy Spirit, in this my long day of calamity; | 7 





pray that [ may more turn the stream of my 
affections upwards, and set my heart upon the 
ever-satisfying perfections of God; not starting 
at the darkest providences, but remembering 
continually, that either his glory, justice or 
power is advanced by every one of them, and that 
merey is over all his works ; as we shall one day 
with ravishing deiight, behold. In the mean 
time I endeavor to suppress all wild imagina- 
tions, which a melancholy mind is apt to let in, 
and to say with the man in the Gospel, ‘I be- 
lieve ; help thou my unbelief.’ 

_It is the Grace of God which disposes me to 
- ask for, and thirst after, such comforts as the 
world cannot give. What comforts it can give 
I am most sure I have felt, and experienced to 


but he has enabled me in some measure to re- | 


joice in him as my portion for ever. He has 
provided a remedy for all our griefs by his sure 
promises of another life ; where there is no death, 
nor any pain nor trouble, but fulness of joy in 
presence of Him who made us, and who will love 
us for ever.” 





If you have great talents, industry will im- 
prove them; if moderate abilities, industry will 
supply their deficiencies, Nothing is denied to 
well-directed labor; nothing is ever to be at- 
tained without it. 
is always iu the beginning of life as much un 
known to himself as to others—and it is only 


Remember, a man’s genius | 
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after frequent trials, attended with success, that | ~ 
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he dares think himself equal to the undertakings 


jn which those who have succeeded have fixed 
the admiration of mankind. 





EARLY PIETY.—NO. XLI. 


Judith Fell, a young woman 24 years of 
age, daughter of Thomas and Annie Fell, 
near Treby in Cumberland, was never in- 
clined to vain company, nor to pride nor light- 
ness of carriage, but always was very sober, 
and ready to be a good example to others, so 
that she abundantly enjoyed the love of the Lord; 
insomuch, that on her sick-bed she was wonder- 
fully filled to the refreshment of others. Her 
sickness increasiug, which was at times very se- 
vere upon her, some enquired of her how she 
did ; she replied, “I am well every way. If I 
should live ever so long it can never be better ; 
for my heart is fully satisfied, and my soul mag- 
nifies God, who is worthy forever.’ Another 
time she requested her father not. to desire her 
health, for she said that she felt that which was 
beyond all her weakness and sickness. Another 
time she said the sting of death was removed, 
and she felt victory over the grave; and so 
praised the Lord saying, ‘Surely it is thou, O 
God, that lives, and reigns, and must reign for 
ever ; and they are ever blessed who serve thee, 
and fear thy name. Thou, O God, reignest in 
the hearts of the sanctified, and thou hast sanc- 
tified my heart, so that I can truly praise thy 
name. Thou knowest, Lord, for what end thou 
hast cast me on this bed of sickness ; surely it is 
for the glory of thy name; therefore, Father, glo- 
rify thyself in me.’ 

The day before she died, she said she saw that 
that day she was given to her friends; and so 
continued quiet and easy in her spirit, and seve- 
ral times slept very sweetly. At the end of 
that night, her sickness increased, and she de- 
sired to see some friends, and spoke words to 
their great refreshment. The next day, after 
great fits of illness, she broke forth in praises, 
saying, ‘ He is come that brings joy: Oh! the 
streams of his love run over all, even to the 
skirts of the garment. Now is the fountain set 
open for Judah and Jerusalem to bathe in. Once 
more solace thyself my soul,-and delight thyself 
in thy Saviour; for I feel his love and life run 
afresh in my soul, so that now my spirit doth 
magnify him that liveth forever.’ Her distem- 
per prevailing upon her, they thought that she 
would not have spoken any more ; but she lifted 
up her head and said, ‘This is the way~ to rest ; 
this is the way to rest forever.’ In a little time 
after she drew her last breath, and ended her 
life comfortably, in the year 1682. 





Believe nothing against another, but upon 
good authority; nor report what may hurt an- 
other, unless it be a greater hurt to others to 
conceal it.— Wm. Penn. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOB SCOTT. 


Thefe is much divine instruction in the ac- 
count of Jesus going into the house of a Phari- 
see, to eat meat, when the woman washed his 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head. It seems she had been a sin- 
ner; and the regular, exact Pharisee, con- 
demned both her and her Lord ;—her as a sin- 
ner, and because she was not so exact and out- 
wardly circumspect as himself; and him, be- 
cause, ashe vainly thought, he did not know what 
she was. For, surely, thought he, in his whole, 
exact, and secure condition, if this man “ were 
a prophet, he would have known who and what 
manner of woman this is, for she is # sinner,’’ 
one who has not paid such scrupulous regard to, 
nor been so zealously affected with the outside 
regulations and exact observance of the law, as 
he and others like him were ; for his and their 
religion lay in these things. And yet, sinful as 
she had before been, it seems she’had now be- 
come so broken and contrited, under a sense of 
her undone condition, and so deeply affected and 
engaged about the great things of her soul’s sal- 
vation that, in presence of the Saviour of souls, 
and under the animating influence of his mighty 
power upon her, the tears so plentifully flowed 
from her eyes, that she even washed his feet 
with them. And yet so unmoved and insensi- 
ble was the narrow-hearted Pharisee, the for- 
mal outside professor, that all this afforded 
him no evidence or conviction, of her peniten- 
tial frame of mind; nor of her Lord’s true dis- 
cernment, goodness and benevolence. He was 
so.swallowed up in his outside holiness, that 
blindness prevailed over him. He was not able 
to behold the beauty and humiliation of her con- 
trite soul, and how unspégkably it excelled his 
dry, flat and formal exactness, and lifeless devo- 
tion. Jesus, who knew their hearts, pointed 
out to him, what she had, and what he had not 
done to him, since he came under his roof, in 
terms sufficiently plain and striking to have con- 
vinced him, had he been open to truth’s holy in- 
structions, and feelingly susceptible of its heart- 
enlivening influences, and of the great excellency 
of true tenderness and contrition above all pos- 
sible exactness of outside regularity. 


Oh! that all may observe the caution, 
“ Cleanse first the inside of the cup and platter, 
and the outside will be clean also.” Indeed, I 
believe, as the work is rightly begun, and car- 
ried on within, a gradual cleansing will assuredly 
take place, both within and without; and, in 
general, much in proportion, the outward to the 
inward. For I am far from supposing, that by 
cleansing first the inside, is meant that no de- 
gree of outward cleansing must take place, till 
a thorough cleansing is effected within. At that 
rate, I doubt whether the inward cleansing would 
be thoroughly known. Let the work begin 
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rightly within, and let the inward change, life| and tempts down the lightnings of an angry 
and growth be ever, and all along, principally | heaven. How different this, from the gently 
attended to, and it will lead, step after step, | rising hill, clothed to itssummit with fruits and 
through a course of gradual cleansing, even of} flowers, which attracts and receives the dews of 
the outside, but especially within. And every | heaven, and retaining only sufficient to supply 
act of self-denial, in the requiriogs of truth, and | its numerous offspring, sends the remainder in a 
leadings of light and life, even in outward re | thousand streams to bless the vales which lie at 








formation, as it proceeds from that which first | its feet. Payson. 
lays the axe to the root of the corrupt tree, and 

thus springs from an inward cleansing ; so will From “The {eleure Hour.” 

it also tend to further and promote the real, in- INSECT CURIOSITIES. 

ward work, and still increase the inward clean-| Among the many marvels which are continu- 


sing. And on the contrary, every refusal to| ally before our eyes, there are few more worthy 
obey the light, even in little things, will tend to | of observation, or which more forcibly illustrate 
prevent an inward cleansing, and to increase de- | the condescending wisdom and beneficence of the 
filement. But take notice, this tendency of every | great Maker of all things, than the wonderful in- 
act of self-denial, to promote the inward clean- | stincts, if instincts they are to be called, in- 
sing, is only as it takes place in obedience to! planted in the minutest creatures, to enable 
the light of life, for of ourselves alone we can | them to provide for their hourly wants, and to 
do nothing that will hasten good to our souls. | secure the welfare of their progeny, which, in the 
There is none really, and of himself, good, but | case of insects, for the most part come into exis- 
ene, that is God. Therefore, all the real good ! tence after the death of the parent. We demur 
that any have,is from him alone; and all the | somewhat at the word “ instinct,” because, from 
good that any do, is through him alone, in the | occasional observation of the doings of these 
leadings of his holy light in their own souls. little creatures, and from what we have read of 
the observations of others, persons of very good 
authority, we feel inclined to question the ap- 
propriateness of the term. It is our object at 
“ Not for ourselves, but others,’’—is the grand | present to bring together a few of the character- 
law of nature, inscribed by the hand of God on | istic performances of the insect race, 8ome of 
every part of creation. Not for itself but others, | which have passed under our own notice, while 
does the sun dispense its beams; not for them- | for others we are indebted to the writings of a 
selves, but others, do the clouds distill their | celebrated naturalist, Rymer Jones, from whose 
showers; not for herself, but others, does the| second volume on the “ Natural History of 
earth unlock her treasures; not for themselves) Animals,” we shall make a few abbreviated selec- 
but others, do the trees produce their fruits, or| tions. We shall confine our instances to the 
the flowers diffuse their fragrance, and dixplay | facts which we have personally observed, and to 
their various hues. So, not for himself, but oth-| others already recorded but not generally 
ers, are the blessings of heaven bestowed on man ; | known. 
and whenever, instead of diffusing them around, The most casual observer must have remarked 
he devotes them exclusively to his own gratifi- | at times, in field or garden, upon the leaf of an 
cation, and shuts himself up in the dark and | oak, or some fruit-bearing tree, a brownish patch 
flinty caverns of selfishness, he transgresses the | of a downy texture, looking not very unlike a 
great law of creation,—he cuts himself off from | 
the created universe, and its author—he sacri-' that this was a moth’s-nest? ‘Several kinds 
ligiously converts to his ownuse the favors which | of moths,” says Rymer Jones, “ construct very 
were given him for the relief of others, and | beautiful and curious nests, impervious to wet, 
must be considered not only as an unprofitable | and entirely composed of hair stripped from their 
but as a fraudulent servant, who has done worse | own bodies. With this material, which they 
than wasted his Lord’s money. He who thus) tear off by means of their pincer-like ovipositor, 
lives only to bimself, and consumes the bounty | they first form a soft couch on the surface of 
of heaven upon his lusts, or consecrates it to} some leaf; they then place upon it, successively, 





UNIVERSAL LAW OF BENEVOLENCE. 











the demon of avarice, is a barren rock in a fer- | layers of eggs, and surround them with a similar | 
tile plain, he isa thorny bramble in a fruitful | downy coating ; afterwards, when the whole num- | 


vineyard, he is the grave of God’s blessings, he | ber is deposited, they cover the surface with a 


isthe very Arabian desert of the moral world. | roof of hairs, the disposition of which cannot be | 
too much admired: those used for the interior — 


If he is highly exalted in wealth or power, he 
stands inaccessible and strong, like an insulated 
towering cliff which exhibits only a cold and 
cheerless prospect, intercepts the genial beams of 
the sun, chills the vale below with its gloomy 
shade, adds fresh keenness to the piercing blast, 


of the nest are scattered without order, but those 
that are placed externally are arranged with as 
much art and skill as the thatch of a cottage, 
and as effectually keep out water; one layer of 
these hairs partially overlaps another, and, all 








mole on the human skin. Did he ever imagine | 
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having the same direction, the whole resembles | 
a well-brushed piece of shaggy cloth or fur. 

When che mother has finished this labor, which 

often occupies her for twenty-four hours, aud 

sometimes for even twice that period, her body, 

which before was extremely hairy, is rendered 

almost wholly naked ; she has stripped herself to 

clothe her offspring, and having performed this 

last duty of her life, she dies.” 

Many have seen the chrysalis of the butterfly 
hanging by its tail to a leaf of the hawthorn or a 
rose-bush, without perhaps considering how the 
caterpillar accomplished the business of suspend- 
ing himself by the tail by means of silk spun 
from his mouth while encased in a skin which 
must be cast off before the process is finished. 
Let us see how he sets about it. “ When the 
caterpillar has selected an object to which it pro- 
poses suspending itself, the first process is to spin 
upon it a little hillock of silk, consisting of 
loosely interwoven threads; it then bends its 
body so as to insinuate the anal pair of prolegs 
amongst these threads, in which the little 
crotchets which surround them become so strong- 
ly entangled as to support its weight with ease. 
It now hangs perpendicularly from its silken 
support, with its head downwards. In this posi- 
tion it often remains for twenty-four hvuurs, at 
intervals alternately contracting and dilating it- 
self. At length the skin is seen to split on the 
back, near the head, and a portion of the pupa 
appears, which, by repeated swellings, acts like 
a wedge, and rapidly extends the slit towards | 
the tail. By the continuance of these alternate | 


contractions and dilatations of the conical pupa, | 


its tail, it feels for the silken threads which are 
to support it. But how can the tail be fastened 
to them? This difficulty has been provided 
against by Creative Wisdom. The tail of the 
pupa is furnished with numerous little hooks 
pointing in different directions, and some of 
these hooks are sure to fasten themselves upon 
the silk the moment the tail is thrust amongst 
it. Its labors are now nearly completed; but 
one more exertion remains: it seems to have as 
great an antipathy to its cast-off skin as one ol 
us would when newly clothed, after a long im- 
prisonment, to the filthy prison-garments we had 
put off. It will not suffer this memento of its 
former state to remain near it, and it is therefore 
no sooner suspended in security than it endeavors 
to make it fall. For this end, it seizes with its 
tail the threads to which the skin is fastened, 
and then very rapidly whirls itself round, often 
not fewer than twenty times. By this manoeuvre 
it generally succeeds in breaking them, and the 
skin falls down. Sometimes, however, the first 
attempt fails: in that cas>, after a moment’s rest, 
it makes a second, twirling itself in an opposite 
direction ; and this is rarely unsuccessful. Yet 
now and then it is forced to repeat its whirling 
not less than four or five times; and Reaumur 
has seen instances where the feet of the skin were 
so firmly hooked that, after many fruitless efforts, 
the pupa, as if in despair, gave up the task and 
suffered it to remain. After these exertions, it 
hangs the remainder of its existence in this state, 
until the butterfly is disclosed.” 

Some larvee, in an equally ingenious manner, 
suspend themselves horizontally, by means of a 


the skin of the caterpillar is at last collected in| girth of silk wound many times round their 
folds near the tail, like a stocking which we roll | bodies. Others, the leaf-rolling caterpillars, roll 
upon the ankle before withdrawing it from the | up a portion of a leaf of a plant in the form of a 
foot. But now comes the important operation. | cylinder, in the interior of which they spin their 
The pupa being much shorter than the cater- The 


pillar, is yet at some distance from the silken | 
hillock upon which it is to be fastened ; it is sup- 


cocoons and pass their pupa condition. 
work is managed thus: the little laborer first 
begins by spinning silken threads, which it 





ported merely by the unsplit terminal portion of | fastens to the edge of the leaf by one end, whilst 
the latter’s skin. How shall it disengage itself | the other is attached to a distant part of the 
from this remnant of its case, and be suspended | leaf’s surface ; she then pulls at these cables one 
in the air while it climbs up to its place? With-| after another with her feet, so as at each effort 
out arms or legs to support itself, the anxious | to bend the edge of the leaf a little inwards, in 
spectator expects to sce it fall to the earth. His | which position she fastens it by means of addi- 
fears, however, are vain ; the supple segments of | tional threads. This operation is repeated again 
the pupa’s abdomen serve in the place of arms. | and sgain; and as the ropes are thus progres- 


Between two of these, as with a pair of pincers, | 
it seizes on a portion of the skin, and bending | 
its body once more, entirely extricutes its tail 
from it. It is now wholly out of the skin, 
against one side of which it is supported, but 
yet at some distance from the leaf. The next 
step is toclimb up to the required height. For 
this purpose it repeats the same ingenious 
mancuvre : making its. cast-off skin serve as a 
sort of ladder, it successively, with different seg- | 
ments, seizes a higher and a higher portion, until 
in the end it reaches the summit, where, with 





sively shortened, the leaf becomes gradually 
folded more and more, until at lengta it is bent 
into a roll, and securely tied in that position by 
innumerablesilken filaments of sufficient strength 
to resist the resiliency of the material employed. 

The above instances of ingenuity, which, were 
it necessary, we might multiply a hundredfold, 
show the insect providing for ita self-preserva- 
tion, or for the preservation of its offspring. Let 
us glance as briefly at the singular measures 
which some cf them adopt, and the management 
they display in procuring food. The ant-lion, 
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which in its perfect state closely resembles the 
dragon-fly, is in its larve condition more like a 
spider in the shape of its body: it has a small 
head, a very moveable neck, and jaws like a 
strong pair of callipers, toothed along their inner 
margin. This creature will feed only on such 
game as he catches himself; nevertheless, he is 
unable to hunt even the slowest-paced insects, 
for not only are his movements excessively tardy, 
but, from the construction of his legs, he is only 
able to move backwards. But as he cannot go 
in quest of his prey, it must come to him—-so he 
employs a stratagem by the effect of which the 
game positively falls into his jaws. Selecting a 
sandy soil, and choosing a situation beneath the 
shelter of some wall or tree, so as to be protected 
as much as possible from rain, the ant-lion pro- 
ceeds to excavate a pit, which be accomplishes by 
throwing out the sand with his long jaws, walk- 
ing backwards round and round until a deep 
conical excavation is formed in the loose sand, 
at the botton of which he buries himself, re- 
maining quietly concealed, with the exception of 
his jaws, which are kept half open and ready 
for action. No sooner does a thoughtless insect 
approach the fatal pitfall, than the loose sides 
giving way beneath its feet, the unfortunate 
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the exigencies of its architecture. -The bee ap- 
pears to sweep the pollen together, making 
besoms of its hairy hind-legs, and then in a 
manner to dredge it into certain small receptacles 
on the outward surface of its thighs. This is 
not always a silent process, but is mostly accom. 
panied with a subdued hum, while the performer 
straddles and fidgets about, sweeping the whole 
calyx of the flower by no means in a neat and 
cleanly fashion, and leaving a portion for the 
next comer. The sucking process, however—by 
which it is to be supposed he pumps the sweet 
fluid which is to become honey, into his stomach 
—is always one of profound stillness, and it is 
to be hoped of enjoyment as well. It happens 
sometimes that the industrious and thirsty gentle- 
man is Laulked, after having secured the pollen, 
in his attempts to get at the delicious nectar; 
but if he is perplexed, it is but for a moment: 
if he cannot get at it one way, he tries another. 
Look at him engaged with a larkspur in full 
bloom. There is but little pollen, or bee-bread, 
to be got from this flower, and he has soon done 
with the open blossom ; but the larkspur wears 
a long and slightly curling horn in the rear, 
which sticks out like an old gentleman’s pigtail 
in a picture ; and in that, at the very extremity 


traveller is precipitated to the bottom of the ant- | of it, is the fluid whieh Master Bee is in search 
lion’s den, and falls at once into the jaws of its; of. To reach it at the natural opening is out of 
destroyer. The insect sometimes perceives the | the question. The orifice would not admit the 


danger, and tries to lay hold of the grains of 
sand at the border of the dreadful gulf: some 
yield beneath its feet, and it sinks lower and 
lower still ; at last, with desperate efforts, it suc- 


smallest pin’s head, and the tube is two-thirds 
of an inch long. What doeshe do? He quiet- 
ly crawls round to the end of the tube, and by 
means of sume apparatus with which a kind 


ceeds in getting hold of some piece of earth more | Providence has furnished him, drills a small 


stable than the rest, whereby it holds, or even | 


attempts to regain the top of the dangerous 
steep ; but the bandit has still a resource to en- 
able him to secure his escaping prey; with the 
top of his flattened head, which he uses as a 





hole in the extremity of it, inserts his pumping 
engine, and drains the vessel dry. We are not 
aware that this curious circumstance has been 
remarked before ; but we have watched the opera- 
tion many times in our own garden. Upon 


shovel, he throws up a deluge of sand, which, | plucking the flowers thus rifled, and examining 
falling in showers upon the miserable victim, | them, we found the holes neatly drilled, the soft 
already exhausted with its futile efforts, soon | fibre of the flower being removed in the opera- 


brings it to the bottom, there to become an easy 
prey to the ruthless savage. 

It is interesting and amusing at times to 
watch the motions of a working bee in its busy 
pursuit after the two things which constitute its 
treasures, the pollen and the honey. The visit 
which it pays to cach flower is of very short 
duration, and according to our experience, it in- 
variably helps itself to pollen first, and to honey, 
if there be any, which is not always the case, 
afterwards. Honey, indeed, in the proper sense 
of the word, it does not get at all from the 
flowers: but it sucks a swect fluid, which is 





tion, the hole being clean, without jagged edges, 
and not larger than would be made by the punc- 
ture of a shirt-maker’s needle. Any person who 
is sceptical as to the object of the bee in this 
proceeding, may, by biting off the ends of a few 
of these larkspur tubes, taste very perceptibly 
the saccharine matter which attracts him. Is 
this also an instinct ? 
(To be Continued.) 





CONTENTMENT WITH LITTLE. 


In reference to happiness, man only Aas what 
he can use. If he possess a thousand pounds 


afterwards elaborated into honey in its own; which he cannot use, it matters not as to the 


stomach, and thence regurgitated into the waxen 
cells of the hive: we may add, moreover, that 
the bee does not collect the wax, as some sup- 
pose—the wax being nothing more than a secre- 
tion from its own body, a provision of nature for 


benefit he derives from it, whether it be in his 
coffer, or in the bowels of the earth. When his 
wants are supplied, all that remains is his only 
to keep, or to give away, but not to enjoy. 
What is more than serviceable, is superfluous 
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and needless; and the man is only rich in fancy. | 
Nature is satisfied with little; it is vanity, it is 
avarice, it is luxury, it is independence, it is the 
god of this world, that urges us to demand more. 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 
coc . . ‘ 
Principles and integrity are good capital to! 


begin and continue for life with. In many large 
houses men enter as partners who are destitute 
of wealth and can only put into the firm their | 
business reputation. Each man has a business | 
repute, and his character is judged by 
little things. As Dr. Johnson said when he 
condemned a book of which he had only read a 
few pages,—‘‘One need not eat a whole joint of | 
meat to know that it is tainted,” so you need 
not be very familiar with a man of business to 
know what his principles of trade are. 

It is said that Cuvier, the naturalist, could 
take the bones of any animal, no matter how in- 
significant these bones might be, and by their aid 
construct the entire animal, and tell you its 
character and the climate it called its home. So} 
out of all small matters, words spoken, principles | 
avowed, acts done, or deeds omitted, you build 
up the character of a man and make up your 
opinion about him. You may say of some one: | 
—“T like his appearance ; I will employ him ; | 
he suits me.” You do not analyse your feelings; | 
but your mind is made up. Of another you! 
may say :—“I do not like that young man.’ | 
Perhaps you satisfy yourself why, if a reason, 
was called for. You have taken certain acts of | 
the youth, trivial though they may be,and made | 
ap your opinion. 

A friend of mine said to me one day :—“T| 
shall dismiss my clerk.” I knew the young | 
man ; he was smart and intelligent, well disposed | 
and genteel. [asked the reason. “I am not 
quite satisfied,” was the reply ; ‘he dresses too | 
well ; he has too much jewelry ; his room is too 
well furnished ; he rides too much ; I know his| 
means ; the salary I pay him will not admit of| 
such expenses.” The young man thought he 
was producing a sensation. He was; but not of 
the character he supposed. 

It was said that men cannot do business on 
strict principles of integrity and honor. But it} 
1s certain they can be conducted on no other. If 
it be true,"or if the statement at all approximates | 
to the truth, that in Boston for the last twenty- | 
five years, ninety-one out of each hundred of all | 
our merchants have been unsuccessful, how 
much worse would it have been if all had con- 
ducted their business on high moral principles ?| 
The men who succeed in life and become emi-| 
nent, are few.—Their characters are well known | 
—almost all of them have been men of high 
moral principle. 

_It was Daniel’s moral character that raised 
him from a slave to the Premiership of Babylon; 
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| has his fortune secured. 


| well done. 
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and he maintained his noble condition because 
he conducted the affairs of the realm with such 
integrity and honesty that his keen-eyed ene- 
mies could find no fault with him in all the 
king’s matters. And Cornelius, who had such 
proof of God’s favor, was a most loyal captain 
in the Roman army. Permanent success is found 
only in connection with principle, and integrity 
in business. The man who purchases cutlery 
from the renowned manufactory of Rogers, is 
anxious only to know that the stamp of the plate 
is genuine. Years ago that house resolved not 
to send a poor article intothe market. Its work 
is good ; it cannot afford to sell poor articles. 
The fame of Day and Martin’s blacking is as 
wide as civilization. No man tries it; he asks 
only if it be a genuine article ; and a man that 
can secure a place in the “97 High Holborn,” 
It is said that the 
stores in that building will command almost any 
rent. 

If the United States need an instrument for 
the corps of Engincers, or glass for the Observa- 
tory at Washington, an order is sent to England 
for one instrument, and to France for another, 
and to Germany for a third—the reputation of 
the house that manufactures is a guaranty for 
the excellence of the article. 

In the small town of Douglass, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, there is a manu- 
factory of axes. Immense numbers are shipped 
to all parts of the earth. No man but the maker 
sees them till taken from the boxes, put on the 
shelves, and swung in the forest of the West, on 
our Pacific possessions, or in Africa, or in the 
islands of the sea ; and if each axe was tried in 
the manufactory of Douglass before the purchase, 
no more confidence would be: put in the excel- 
lence of the article than the name of the maker 
inspires. The invariable perfection of the article 
is the business capital of the maker. 

We have men among us—now ranking among 
the merchant princes of Boston—who began 
life poor. Some of them were grooms, some 
waited and tended in families, some dug gravel, 
others wheeled coals; but all that they did was 
When the late William Gale was 
taunted by an envious man, who said that he 
could remember when the same W. Gale was a 
drummer, his reply gave the key-note to his suc- 
cess :—“‘ And did I not drum WELL ?”’ 

The late Judge Chickering, whose memory is 
yet green among us, and who is a noble speci- 
men of one who is the architect of his own for- 
tune, owes quite as much to the substantial and 
invariable excellence of his workmanship, as to 
his indomitable industry and perseverance. And 
it was no idle boast of a man in the British Par- 
liament, who was reminded by a noble that his 
father was a butcher ; that he had arisen to his 
position by his own labor ; and all admitted the 
retort to be just when he added : “ If the father 
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of the noble lord had been a butcher, his son 
this day would be slaughtering calves.” 

Honesty is the best pelicy, and high moral 
principle can alone lead to permanent success. 
We admit, a man must have other qualities with 
those, but without the principle, all will not 
avail. 
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We publish in this and the following number 
a pamphlet entitled “A few Testimonies con- 
cerning Music, extracted from the Writings and 


the year 1658, to the year 1850.” These ex- 
tracts have lately been prepared by a Friend to 
satisfy the doubts of some relative to the testi- 
mony against music having been held by ancient 
Friends. 

Although some of these have appeared in our 
columns before, we have thought best not to 
separate them from the whole work. 

We recommend them to the careful perusal 
and serious thoughts of our readers. 





Marre, on Sth day, (the 29th inst ,) in con- 

formity with the order of the Society of Friends, 
J. Ranvopu Price, of Philadelphia, to Saran T., 
daughter of George M. Ward, of Salem, N. J. 
[Bucks Co., and Salem papers please copy.] 
—, at Friends’ Meeting House, at Fall 
Creek on the 15th of 3d mo. 1855, Evan Lewis to 
Saran Cockayne, both of Fall Creek Township, 
Madison county, Indiana. 








Diep, of tubercular consumption, on the morn- 
ing of 28th of 3d mo. at the residence of her father 
George Dunlap, Ledyard, Cayuga county, N. Y. 
Carouine E. Hatstep, aged 24. 

As, in life, she was humbly submissive to the 
revealed will of her Father in heaven, so, in the 
hour of death, she witnessed the extendings of His 
love, enabling her to meet, what to some is “ the 
king of terrors,” as the welcome messenger of release 
from the sufferings of mortality. 

We desire that the instructive example of this 
young friend may prove an incentive to her co- 
temporaries to follow, in simple obedience, the 
pointings of Truth. Especially may those. among 
whom she recently labored as a “teacher beloved,” 
bear in remembrance her loving counsels. and be 
thereby stimulated to prefer imperishable riches 
to the transitory enjoyments of this present world. 

——, At Indianapolis, on 4th day, 2ist of 3d 
mo. of dropsy, Desorau Coates, in the 72d year of 
her age. 





A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends will 
be held on Fourth day evening next, the 11th 
inst., at half past seven o’clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Philada., 4th mo. 7, 1855. 
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A few Testimonies concerning Music, extracted 
from the Writings and official records of the 
Society of Friends, from the year 1658 to the 
year 1850. 


It has beeu said by a close observer of events, 
that ‘‘any society or people who do not often 
recur to first principles, will surely go to de- 
cay.” This saying, so generally true, is purticu- 
larly applicable to the Society of Friends, 
There is great inclination in the human wind 
to fall in with the customs of those around us, 
especially where those customs accord with our 
natural tastes and inclinations. In order to act 
consistently with our profession, it is necessary 
frequently to measure ourselves by the pure 
standard of Christianity, held up by our ep- 
lightened predecessors. The object of this pub- 
lication is to unfold that standard, so far, at 
least, as relates to our testimony against Music: 
that our young Friends, more particularly, may 
be put on their guard against an indulgence, 
whose immediate effecis, and remote consequen- 
ces, are “‘ greatly destructive of true peace and 
enjoyment.” It would have been easy largely 
to increase the number of extracts illustrating 
the subject, but it was deemed unnecessary. 

Humphry Smith, was one of the earliest 
converts to the Truth, as professed by the So- 
ciety of Friends, and one of the noblest stan- 
dard bearers of those testimonies which it was 
called upon to hold up to the world. Ele was 
convinced as early as the year 1653, and, after 
a succession of imprisonments, and enduring al- 
most every kind of cruelty usually inflicted upon 
our unflinching predecessors, he died a martyr, 
in Winchester jail, on the fourth day of the 
Third month, 1663. After hisdeath his writings 
were collected and published in a quarto volume, 
in which there is an address “ to the Musicians, 
Harpers, Minstrels, Singers, Dancers and Perse- 
eutors” of that day, “‘ from one who,” he says, 
“loved dancing and music in his time,” but 
which, when he became enlightened by the 
Truth, he “ parted with,” and bore afterwards a 
clear testimony against them. The following 
extracts from that Address will give a correct 
view of his sentiments on the subject. 


1658. 


“‘ Jubal was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ, He was of the generation 
of Cain. The Musicians were of Cain’s seed, 
and that which slays [Christ | the ‘ Man of sor- 
rows,’ invents, sets up, and delights in instru- 
ments of Music. And the father of all such was 
Jubal, the seed of Cain.” ‘“ And his seed, who 
are gone from the Lord’s leading, set up instru- 
ments of music in their ceiled houses, and the 
house which should be the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, is laid waste and desolate as to the 
life of God. And they who danced in the wil- 
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were in the mirth and vain delights, were a 

‘ stiff-necked people ;’ they sat down to eat and 

drink, and rose up to play. Like the same ge- 

neration now, who are stiff-necked, and bow 

not to him who is the Light, low in the heart, 

but eat and drink, and rise up to vain delights, 

having music at their feasts, feeding themselves 

without fear.” Jude 12. And such who for- 

get God delight in these things: for they that 

sung and danced in the wilderness, forgot the 

mighty power of the Lord, which brought them 

out of bondage, therefore they got into carnal 

liberty, like many others at this day, before they 

come to the true rest.”” And while there is a| 
delighting in dancing and music, that which 

calleth to repentance is in bondage. But their 

joy shall be turned into sorrow, for the “ Light 

in the conscience is that which judgeth those 

vain delights in carnal music, which are to perish | 
with the using.” 


An Extract from William Penn’s No cross, no | 
Crown. 
1669. 


“There is but little ned to drive away time 
by foolish divertisements, which flies away so 
swiftly of itself ; and when once gone is never to 
be recalled. Plays, parks, balls, treats, roman- 
ces, music, love sonnets, and the like, will be a 
very invalid plea for any other purpose than | 
their condemnation, who are taken and delight- 
ed with them, at the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God. O, my friends! the were 
never invented but by that mind which bad 
first lost the joy and ravishing delights of Ged’s 
holy presence.” —Chap. xv., part I., Sec. vii. | 


From Thomas Story’s Journal. 
1689. 


“ When it pleased the Most High, by the in- 
fusion of his own goodness, to reveal in me the | 
Son of his love, even his Wisdom and Power, | 
by whom he designed -and effected all things, 
then I was taught to fear him, then I was taught | 
to love him; then, O then, and not aright till | 
then, was my soul instructed and informed in- 
deed.” “1 put off my usual airs, my jovial ac- 
tions, and address, and laid aside my sword, 
which I had worn, not through design of injury, 
or fear of any, but as a modish and manly orna- 
ment. J burnt, also, my instruments of music, 
and divested myself of the superfluous parts of 
my apparel, retaining only that which was ne- 
cessary, or deemed decent.” —p. 15. 

From the Printed Book of Discipline. 
1716. 

Advised, that a watchful care be taken to 
prevent Friends’ children, and those professing 
Truth, from going to, or being any way concerned 
la stage plays, lotteries, music, and dancing ; 
and that such also be dealt with as run races on 
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horse-back or on foot, lay wagers, or use any 
kind of gaming, or vain sports or pastimes, for 
our time passeth swiftly away, and our pleasures 
and delights ought to be in the law of the Lord. 
And Friends are advised against attending such 
places of diversion, and against falling into any 
of these practices ; and if any who are concerned 
or indulge themselves in any of these evils, can- 
not be brought to a due sense of their miscon- 
duct herein, Monthly Meetings, after a time of 
waiting and kind treatment, in the spirit of re- 
storing love, should testify their disunion with 
them.—Philada. Edition, 1797. 

From the Life of Elizabeth Ashbridge, written 

by herself. 
1732. 

Elizabeth Ashbridge, a highly esteemed Minis- 
ter in the Society of Friends, left a Memoir of 
her life and Religious experience, in which she 
says, ‘I had been brought up in the way of the 
Church of England, and although I had a reli- 


gious education, I was allowed to sing and dance.” 


When she was brought under religious con- 


| cern she said, “ the gre:t vivacity of my natural 


disposition would not suffer me to give way to 
the gloomy sense of sorrow and conviction, and 
I became more wild and airy.” But being 
through Divine mercy again brought low under 


|'a sense of her transgressions, she was involved 


in great anxiety and distress. In this state she 
was made willing to resign her love of Music, 
and every other gratification that stood in the 
way of peace, saying, “ had all the world been 
mine, I would have given it gladly for one 
glimpse of hope.” 

Before this time she used to gratify her hus- 
baad by the exercise of her musical powers; but, 
as she says in the memoirs, “I who once used 
to divert him with music and dancing, in which 
he greatly delighted, could not, since J became 
religious, do it any longer. My singing was 
turned into mourning, and my dancing into 
lamentation.” 

In bearing her testimony against the use of 
Music, she was afterwards subjected to some 
personal abuse from her husband ; but continu- 
ing faithful to her sense of duty, he became con- 
vinced of the rectitude cf her course, and with 
tears said to her, “I have seen the beauty there 
isin Truth, and that. thou hast followed the 
right way, in which I pray God to preserve 
thee.” 

To be continued. 





YOUNG TREES. 


Trees coming into blossom for the first time 
should not be allowed to perfect much fruit. If 
it grows on the ends of limbs, it bends them out 
of shape, and directs the sap from making wood 
into the fruit, while the growth of the tree is 
what is desired. 
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INSTABILITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. understanding of that rare class in which depth 


: and facility are equally united, at once elegant 
Pi: pre. - Baby _ was brought pee and comprehensive, aud embellished with all the 
yy OS Sees 2S Remee pewer, Sen te learning that Greece in her best era could sup- 
acknowledge that the Most High who ruleth in wags: gree . > preat and 
the heavens above, and in the earth beneath, is| D>, 1! aculevements in arms were great an 
sieicain ahiiad- te odihat iis nt t brilliant, and his success was almost unvaried. 
confide. Bat Nebuchadnesar hac cot been the | Lt ¥a8 Philip’s chief ambition to live to future 
ata anek alin: te sah ane, alle a ages; and that the triumph of his glory might 
pl ss ite kin Al a aa ©| be permanent, he was anxious to embody it in 
~ ea by tt “o or B P ae an, Was Te-| the literature and eloquence of Athens. For 
a C oy — governor of Berzem ; and Joseph, | this end he was content to pardon alike her in- 
e aahender presumed to defend his fortress | ais. and injuries, and courted, with unwearied 
a Ss y ¢ . . . ° 
ei ; f powers of the east. When he was assiduity, the acquaintance of the most consider. 
produced a captive in the royal tent, the Sultan, able members of her commonwealth. But the 
instead of oe his valor, severely reproached eloquence of a single man defeated all his hopes. 
his obstinate:folly ; and the insolent replies of the Demosthenes was his enemy ; and that profligate 
se osm a sentence, that he should be demagogue has been able, by his neetehlon 
a : a 5 aia : 
aie * ae “a and left to grr in that genius, to brand with unmerited infamy, during 
Painful situation. At this command, the despe- more than 2000 years, the illustrious prince who 
rate Carizmian drawing a dagger, rushed head- vanquished and spared him 
— towards = throne ; the guards raised their If the ancient world produced any person 
eee ee onl oa by re more deserving of admiration than Philip, it was 
joe his “veh at hi > ae i 7 ; “thens 3 4°! probably his son. It was Alexander’s ambition 
tonal 18 Hook supped, Fhe arrow | to found a mighty empire, which should embrace 
gianced aside, and he received in his breast the) both the Eastern and Western hemisphere, and 
dagger oe vse en eee os "s to foster, under one parent and protecting shade, 
rh Yr i. ERSS SOS MENS, SNS See Sel he seen, learning, arts, and legislation of 
— ge af aay a dying admonition to the | the world. The greatness of his design could 
. 4 ot cas aan , youth,’ svid Alp} be measured only by the extensive genius which 
if be? ea dj y asage to humble my- | conceived it, and bis success was equal to both. 
Se murs my Liod, to cistrust my own strengta, | tthe very prime of youth he overthrew the 
and never todespisc the most contemptible enemy. most potent kingdom of Asia. He selected the 
oo ee a and my neglect position and laid the foundation of a city which, 
elie a Lad tt 7 a om for a thousand years, drew into its bosom the 
Ree ae aie ae pan i “a peg wealth of three continents ; he carried his victo- 
eee a es 1 7 oJ Parag vr rious army into the heart of India, and, having 
h 1 ‘es er my wer, and ft sald 10 | fortified his eastern frontier, returned to Babylon, 
Rd 7 ae a nou art the King of the world, | ¢, prepare for extending his conquests in the 
the greatest and most invincible of warriors. | west, There, as he was retiring early to rest, he 
These armies are no longer mine; and in the 


oa | passed by a chamber where some of his young 
confidence of my personal strength, I now fall | officers and friends were banqueting, and, ina 
into the hands of an assassin. 


: See thoughtless moment—for he was by habit very 
Demetrius Phalerous, a disciple of Theophras- temperate—he accepted an invitation to join their 
tus, gained such an influence over the Athenians, | egrousals. The rest who does not know? Ina 
by his eloquence and the purity of his manners, | few days he was laid in his grave ; and, in a few 
that he was elected a decemvir, B. C. 817. He 
so embellished the city, and rendered himself so 
popular by his munificence, that the Athenians 
raised 360 brazen statues to his honor. Yet, in 
the midst of all this popularity, his enemies ex- 
cited a sedition against him; he was condemned 
to death, and all his statues were thrown down, 
after being invested with the sovereign power for 
10 years. 


Consider the most remarkable examples that 


years, the great empire, of which he thought to 
have laid the foundations so deep that it should 
have stood for ages, was broken in pieces, and 
the fragments dispersed to the four winds of 
heaven. 

I will mention but one example more, and 
that, like the former, of the most vulgar noto- 
riety. Cesar desired to be master of the world. 
By devoting thirty years of his life to a single 
object, by the exercise of the most unrivalled 
history has recorded of rare talent and rare for-} talents, and the perpetration of the most unex- 
tune, united for the accomplishment of some|ampled crimes, he seemed to have effected his 
illustrious end. . What are they, if read aright, | purpose. He was declared Dictator. And how 
but so many lessons of humility? Philip, the} long did he enjoy his elevation? The ability 
_ father of Alexander the Great, was by far the} which had raised him so high failed him, when 
most accomplished hero of his age. His birth | only a small portion of it was necessary to sus- 
was noble, his person graceful and dignified, his! tain him in his guilty eminence. He had fought 
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dence to retain a mere body-guard to preserve 
what he had won. He had sustained a character 
for moderation during a long series of years with 
consummate skill and hypocrisy, and, when 
nothing but the language of moderation was 
necessary to secure his popularity, he forgot to 
use it, and provoked a people who were jealous 
of the name of liberty, though they had sur- 
rendered the substance, by an avarice of silly 
titles. He had delivered himself repeatedly 
from the most complicated and overwhelming 
distresses by his matchless sagacity and courage, 
and he was ruined at last by foolishly overlook- 
ing an irregular, ill-concerted conspiracy, which 
a child might have discovered. He had lived 
in the midst of a thousand dangers, in the field, 
and he fell by the hands of assassins. 

These instances, and numberless others which 
are less striking only because they are less noto- 
rious, have been cited by the moralists of every 


his way to empire at the head of legions who 
were devoted to him; and he had not the pru- 


pressure, as contrasted with condensing engines, 
there is always the loss of the vacuum, which 
will generally amountto 12 or 13 lbs. on the square 
inch.” This would seem to be a contradiction, 
and yet itis not, when the effect of steam, in 
moving the piston, is taken into account in high 
pressure engines, and the saving of fuel is taken 
into account in the condensing engine. There is, 
however, another deduction to be made, from the 
useful saving of condensing the steam, beside 2 
Ibs. generally allowed for the elastic air in it, 
viz., the power consumed in working the air 
pump. The practice of Watt was to allow 28.9 
cubic inches of water at 50 deg. for condensing 
one cubic inch of water raised into steam. The 
cold water pump of a land condensing engine is 
1-48th the capacity of the steam cylinder and 
the air pump is 1-6th the capacity. If it did not 
require these two pumps to supply and free the 
condenser, the whole power of the vacuum geined 
might be added to that of the steam, when com- 
paring a condensing with a non-condensing en- 


age,and, after a few serious comments, dismissed, } gine. In marine engines no cold water pump is 
with a sigh over the vanity of worldly glory. ; required, only the air pump. The estimated va- 
‘They prove indeed its vanity beyond controversy; | lue of the vacuum, in a condensing engine, after 
but they prove also much more. They express, | deducting the power required to work the air 
in large and striking characters, that hapless un- | pump, is about ten pounds on the square inch. 
certainty which attends upon every scheme of; The small amount of 53 cubic inches of water at 
earthly policy. What is true of great things is | 32 deg., will convert a cubic foot of steam into 
true of small. Private life has its Philips and | water, and the whole will then be of a tempera- 
Alexanders, and Czsars without number, who | ture of 212 deg.,—the boiling point—at which 
are striving, with unwearied diligence, for the | no vacuum could be maintained, the temperature 
attainment of a commanding reputation, or/| of the condenser therefore has to be kept at about 
brilliant establishments, or ascendency of sta-| 100 deg., and this is the reason why so much 
tion. Thé mere moralist can do little more) waterisrequired for condensing the steam rapidly. 





than condemn their folly and weep over it; but | 
the Christian may surely be taught, by such | 
examples, a lesson of far higher wisdom, and, | 
touched with a sense of his own weakness, may | 
learn to resign himself, without regret and | 
Without fear, into the hands of his beneficent | 
Creator.—Buck’s Anecdotes. 





CONDENSATION OF STEAM. 


Contradictory opinions have been expressed by 
writers on the steam engine, respecting the value 
of the condenser in engines ; Scott Russell con- | 
tends that a vacuum may be too good, and a de- | 
cided loss of power; and Bourne asserts that in a | 
locomotive working at a pressure from 120 to 105 | 
lbs. on the square inch, the efficiency of a given 
quantity of water, raised into steam, may be con- | 
sidered about the same as in the condensing en- 
gine, because the resistance of the atmosphere 
(15 lbs. on the square inch) is about one-eighth 
of the whole pressure in the former engine ; and 
the rare vapor in the condenser (2 Ibs. on the | 
square inch) of a low pressure engine, amounts 
to the same resistance in proportion to its pres- 
sure, This is asserted on page 35 of his cate- 
chism, while on page 32 he says, “Ina high 





— Scientific American. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
GUIANA. 
It is surprisiog how little is known of British 
Guiana. A distinguished statesman actually 
spoke, not a very long time back, of this im- 


| portant continental colony as an island! Sir 


Robert Shomburgk (who if he did not discover, 
at least was the first to bring home, that pride of 
its waters, the Victoria Regia) has done most in 
modern times towards making us acquainted with 
the interior of the country ; but his valuable pa- 
pers are chiefly consigned to the pages of the 


| journal of a learned society. Take up any mo- 


dern work on geography and you will find some- 
thing to the following effect :—“‘ The whole coast 
is so flat, that it is scarcely visible till the shore 
has been touched ; the tops of the trees only are 
seen, and even seem to be growing out of the 
sea,—nothing of varied scenery is presented to 
the eye,—little is beheld but water and woods, 
which seem to conceal every appearance of land. 
The same sombre and monotonous appearance is 
presented in the interior to those few curious in- 
dividuals who have endeavoured to penetrate into 
those recesses of the forest, by the numerous 
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openings which nature has made by the streams 
which successively augment the Corentin, the 
Berbice, the Demerara, and the Essequebo.”’ 
Such a picture of Guiana is perhaps the least 
correct that could be possibly given. True it is 
that this extensive territory is largely encircled 
and intersected by rivers, which present analmost 
unparalleled hydrographic phenomenon of flow- 
ing in almost uninterrupted communication 
throughout the land. The South American In- 
dian, seated in his buoyant boat—the stripped 
bark of some forest tree—might have entered the 
broad mouth of the Amazon, and wending his 


navigated the broad tributary stream of the river 
Negro, and ascending its waters along the west- 
ern outline of this tract of country, persevered 
through the natural canal of Cassiquiare and the 
southern branches of the Orinoco until he reach- 
ed that river; and here his course would be un- 
broken to the wide waters of the Atlantic, a few 


form themselves part of the great continent of 
South America. The alluvial soil thus deposited 
is covered with perennial foliage, nourished 
the frequent rains and balmy atmosphere of the 
tropics. Hence the first indication of land jg 
characterized by a long irregular outline of thick 
bush, on approaching which, groups of elevated 
trees, chiefly palms, with occasionally an isolated 
silk-cotton, or the tall chimneys of the sugar 
plantations, with the smoke curling upwards, be. 
gin rapidly to be recognized, and indicate to the 
experienced trader almost the very spot he has 
On nearing the land the range of planta. 


neys ; the dense foliage of the coast partly inter. 
cepts the view of any buildings, the low ground 
being covered with mangroves and courida bushes, 
ferns, and other plants; but behind this wooded 
barrier numerous dwelling-houses, extensive vil- 
lazes, and the sugar manufactories, extend along 
the belt of land which, in an unbroken level, con. 


degrees higher to the north than where he com- | stitutes the cultivated districts of the colony. 

g ig e cu ° 
menced his voyage. — al ; “Once in sight of the land the scene rapidly 
re But, Dy een on — in- a aaa long, ee 

rior of Guiana presents a very diversified sur- | of bush to the differe ; character. 
face, and much and various contrasted configura- | ize the attractive scenery of the tropics. The 
a ey ‘seg 7 7 ee a | ae green : rs ager onaek eo 

escribve it either as an island or a muddy flat, is, fanned briskly by the sea-breeze, ' 
now no longer tolerable. It was only so in times | silk-cotton-tree are plainly visible ; while a con- 
long gone by. : | fused, but picturesque group of trees and plants 
7 oe mo — of ee ee | of tropical = _ white = ety oon 

r. Daiton, e lofty mountain heights of the interspersed among them, present to the stranger 
interior, the fertile and undulating valleys of the | rather the appearance of a large garden than the 
hilly region, and the borders of the illimitable | site of an extensive and busy city.” 
forests and savannahs, were alone tenanted by| This low wooded alluvial tract extends inland 
the various tribes of Indians who were scattered | to variable distances, from ten to forty miles, and 
throughout this vast domain. Their fragile ca- | js almost level throughout its whole extent. It 
noes were occasionally seen. gliding along the is succeeded by a range of unproductive sand- 
large rivers and the numerous tributary streams : hills and sand-ranges, which attain an sone 
which intersect the country; a dense mass of un- | varying from 30 to 120 feet. These sand-hills 
rivalled foliage, comprising palms, mangroves, | repose upon rock, and beyond them the land is 
couridas and ferns, fringed the banks of the rivers | covered with trees and shrubs, constituting what 
and the margins of the coasts; while a thicker | is called ‘The Bush.” 

a of an infinite variety of trees extended in-! The mountains of oe oe . 2 re- 
and over an uncleared territory, where the | moved from the coasts, aud are so difficult of ac- 
prowling beast, the dreaded reptile, the wild bird, | cess, as to be rarely seen by the inhabitants. = 
and the noxious insect roamed at large But are there many different ranges and groups, for 
when colonization commenced and civilization the most part granitic, more or less wooded, and 
progressed, the flat lands bordering on the coasts | varying in elevation from one to four and even 
and rivers were cleared and culfivated, the savage | five thousand feet. Among them is the famous 
forests and their occupants retreated before the Roraima, or “‘red rock,” a remarkable sandstone 


} 
| made. 
solitary way along the southern boundary, have | tions may be easily marked by the line of chim. 


encroaching step of civilization and the march of | group which rises 7500 fect above the level of 


industry, plantations were laid out, canals and | the sea, the upper 1500 feet presenting a mural 
trenches dug, roads formed, and houses raised over | precipice. These stupendous walls are as per- 
the level plain of ailuvial soil, which, without a! pendicular as if erected with the plumb line; 
hill or elevation of any kind, stretches for many | nevertheless, in some parts they are overhung 
miles between the sand-hill regions and the At- | with low shrubs, while down their face rush nu- 
lantic Ocean.’”’ | merous cascades, which, falling from this enor- 

The land on the banks of the rivers and along | mous height, flow in different directions to form 
the sea-coasts between the mouths of the rivers | the tributaries of three of the largest rivers in 


being entircly alluvial, the whole line of the coast | South America; namely, the Amazon, the, Ori- 


is skirted by mud-flats and sand-banks, soon to | noco, and the Essequebo. 
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Romantic and poetical as are the sublimities 
of nature, they are duly appreciated by the In- 
dians. Their traditions and songs bear constant 
allusion to this magnificent scenery. In their 
dances they sing of ‘“ Roraima, the red-rocked, 
wrapped in clouds, the ever fertile source of 
streams;”’ and in consequence of the darkness 
which frequently prevails when thick clouds hover 
about its summit, it is likewise culled Night 
Mountain ; “of Roraima, the red-rocked, I sing, 
where with daybreak the night still prevails.” 

These mountain ranges are inhabited by va- 
rious tribes of Indians, who live chiefly by hunt- 
ing; and enclosed between the same rocky re- 
gions, the rest of the face of the country is 
marked by a few, but grand features—such as 
wide-spread savannahs, illimitable forests, undu- ! 
lating plains, and gigantic rivers. 

There are several kinds of savannahs. Some 
are merely large tracts of swampy land, covered 
with tall rank grasses, the abode of reptiles and 
aquatic birds; but some of them are also well | 
adapted for grazing. A second variety are more | 
inland, of greater extent—extending to about | 
14,400 square miles—mountains surrounded, but | 
also marshy, covered with grasses and a few | 
stunted trees, traversed by tortuous streams } 
whose course may often be traced afar off by an! 
irregular row of trees, and with here and there | 
tufts of trees like verdant isles in the plain. 

Upon these savannahs is the celebrated lake 
Arnuch, whose waters during the season of in- 
undatinn are said to flow eastward and westward, | 
and which, according to Schomburgk, was once 
the bed of an inland lake, which, by ove of those 
catastrophes of which even later times give us} 
examples, broke its barrier, forcing for its waters | 
a path tothe Atlantic. ‘May we not,” inquires | 
the same learned and enlightened explorer, ‘con- 
nect with the former existence of this inland sea 
the fable of the Lake Parima and the El Dora- 
do? Thousands of years may have elapsed; 
generations may have been buried and returned 
to dust; nations who once wandered on its banks 
may be extinct, and even no more in name; still 
the tradition of the Lake Parima and the El 
Dorado survived these changes of time; trans- 
mitted from father to son, its fame was carried 
across the Atlantic, and kindled the remantic fire 
of the chivalrous Raleigh.” 

A third description of savannahs are of vary- 
iog extent, but are marked by an entire absence 
of hills or irregularities of any kind; hence the 
term llanos, or plains, which has been applied to 
them by some. According to Humboldt, these 
savannalis, improperly called by some prairies, 
are true steppes (llanos and pampas of South 
America). They present a rich covering of ver- 
dure during the rainy season, but in the months 
of drought the earth assumes the appearance of 
adesert. The turf becomes reduced to powder, 
the earth gapes in huge cracks. The crocodiles 


and great serpents lie in a dormant state in the 
dried mud, until the return of rains and the rise 
of the waters in the great rivers, which flooding 
the vast expanse of level surface awake them 
from their slumbers. These sterile savannahs 
are the deserts of the American continent. 

[To be continued.) 





POST MISTRESSES. 


There are in the United States eighty-one 
women holding the office of postmaster (?) thirty- 
one of whom are in Pennsylvania. Some of 
these are important offices. An officer of the 
Department informed us a short time ago, that 
the Government had never yet had a defaulting 
Postmistress. They have always been faithful 
to their trust. 





From the Discipline of Life. 
6 Twill lead them in the paths they have not known.” 
—Isatau xiii. 16. 


How few who, from their youthful day, 
Look on to what their life may be ; 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colors soft, and bright, and free ; 
How few, who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought! 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man; 
And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and rain; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast. 
But God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


A lowlier task on them is laid,— 
With love to make the labor light ; 
And there their beauty they must shed 
On quiet homes and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions high and fair, 
Yet, calm and still, they labor there; 
For, God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The gentle heart that thinks with pain 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil ; 
And, if it dared its life to sean, 
Would ask but pathway low and still : 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought : 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


And they, the bright, who long to prove, 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 
How fresh from earth their grateful love 
Can spring without a stain or spot,— 
Often such youthful heart is given 
The path of grief to walk to heaven: 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 
What matter what the path shall be ? 
The end is clear and bright to view; 
We know that we a strength shall see, 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 
We see the end, the house of God, 
But not the path to that abode : 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 
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THE NEGLECTED CALL. 


When the fields were white with harvest, and the 
laborers were few, 

Heard [ thus a voice within me, ‘* here is work for 
thee to do; 

Come thou up and help the reapers, I will show thee 
now the way, 

Come and help them bear the burden and the toiling 
of the day ;”” 

s¢ For a more convenient season,’’ thus I answered, 
se will I wait,’ 

And the voice, reproving, murmured, ‘hasten, ere it 
be too late.” ; 


















































Yet I heeded not the utterance, listening to lo! here, 
lo! there— 

I lost sight of all the reapers in whose work I would 
not share; 

Followed after strange devices—bowed my heart to 
gods of stone, 

Till like Ephraim joined to idols, God well nigh left 
me alone; 

Bat the angel of His patience followed on my erring 
track, 

Setting here and there a landmark, wherewithal to 
guide me back. 


Onward yet I went, and onward, till there met me un 
the way, 

A poor prodigal returning, who like me had gone 
astray ; 

And his faith was strong and earnest, that a father’s 
house would be 

Safest shelter from temptation, for such sinful ones us 
he; 

«¢ Read the lesson,” said the angel, ‘ take the warning 
and repent,’’ 5 

But the wily tempter queries, ‘‘ere thy substance be 
unspent ? 


«¢ Hast thou need to toil and labor? are thou fitted for 
the work ? 

Many a hidden stone to bruise thee, in the harvest 
he!d doth lurk; 

There are others called beside thee, and perchance 
the voice may be 

But thy own delusive fancy, which thou hearest call- 
ing thee 

There is time enough before thee, all thy footsteps to 
retrace ; , . 

Then I yielded to the tempter, and the angel veiled 
her face. 


Pleasure beckoned in the distance, and her syren song 
was sweet, 

«¢ Through a thornless path of flowers, gently will ] 
guide thy feet; 

Youth isas arapid river, gliding noiselessly away, 

Earth is but a pleasant garden; cullits flowers whilst 
thou may; 

Press the juice from purple clusters, fill life’s chalice 
with the wine, 

Taste the fairest fruits which tempt these, all its rich- 
est fruits are thine.” 


Ah! the path was smooth and easy—but a snare was 
set therein, 

And the feet were oft entangled in the fearful mesh of 
sin 

And the canker worm was hidden in the rose-leaf 
folded up, 

And the sparkling wine of pleasure was a fatal 
Circean cup; 

All its fruits were Dead Sea apples, tempting only to 
the sight; 

Fair, yet filled with dust and ashes—beautiful, but 

’ touched with blight. 
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“Qh! my father,” cried I, inly, “ Thou hast striven, 





Ihave willed, abro 
Now the mission of the ange] of Thy patience is fy|. tion 
filled ; this 
T have tasted earthly pleasures, yet my soul is cray- ‘In 
ing food, i 
Let the aiden Thou hast given to Thy harvest be min 
renewed ; mus 
I am ready now to labor—wilt thou call me onee now 
again? will 
I will join thy willing reapers as they gather up the 
grain.”’ ture 
But the still, small voice within me, earnest in its witt 
truth, and deep, bag; 
Answered my awakened conscience, ‘‘ As thou sow- now 
est thou shalt reap ;” for 
God is just, and retribution follows each neglected barl 
call ; 
Thou hast thy appointed duty taught thee by the Lord tabl 
of all; stal 
Thou wert chosen, but another filled the placeas. fF the 
sizned thee, a cary 
Henceforth in my field of labor thou mayest but a [FF stes 
gleaner be. : ric 
“* But a work is still before thee—see thou linger not : ae 
again, H 
Separate the chaff thou gleanest, beat it from among pO Oper 
the grain, i rati 
Follow after these my reapers, let thine eyes be on / pur 
the field, 4 n 
Gather up the precious handfuls their abundant wheat : 


sheaves yield; 

Go not hence to glean, but tarry from the morning 
until night, 

Be thou faithful; thou may’st yet find favor in thy 
Master’s sight. H. Luoyp. 





THE PAPER DIFFICULTY. 
(Coneluded from page 32.) 

Having brought his process to a satisfactory 
point, he lodged a specification, and applied for 
letters-patent in July last. In the verbose and 
formal language of the Patent-office, his inven- 
tion is ‘for a method of treating all kinds of 
paper whereon any printing, &c., hasbeen printed 
or impressed, so that the same may be completely 
removed, discharged, or obliterated, from the 
paper ; and so that it may be either re-used in 
sheets, or be reconverted and worked up again 
into its primitive pulp by the ordinary methods, 
and be again manufactured intoand used as paper.’ 

Thus much, then, for the projects for re-em- 
ploying old printed paper. They are, it will be 
perceived, in the same condition as many other 
projects—not yet openly described, but kept pri- 
vate until the inventors ascertain whether they 
can obtain any profitable results from them. 

While individual inventors have been thus 





_ om 
engaged, the government has not been altogether ——Jg 
idle in the matter. In the early part of the pre- e 
sent year, the Treasury drew the attention of the 

Board of Trade to the scarcity of the materials © 
for paper. It was urged that the supply of rags ce 
had lessened and the price increased, and that it 4 f 
was incumbent to inquire whether an y other - 9 
material could be substituted. To aid in this 

inquiry, it was suggested that the Foreign Office b 


should transmit circulars to all British consuls 








; 
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abroad, requesting them to collect such informa- 
tion as might be within thei® reach, bearing on 
this point. 


The secretary to the Treasury said : 
‘In doing this, it would have to be borne in 
mind, that the great essential of such an article 


must be its cheapness, to cover the high freights 
now prevailing, and which, it may be anticipated, 
will prevail for some time. 


As regards the na- 
ture of the article, my lords are informed, that 
with the exception of jute, canvas, and gunney- 
bagging, every description of vegetable fibre is 


now capable of being bleached, and is available 


for fine paper. Reeds and rushes, the inner 
bark of many trees, and several kinds of vege- 
table fibre in warm or tropical climates, are sub- 
stances likely to be of service, especially where 
they could be imported as dunnage among the 
cargo, or in compressed bales; but quantity and 
steadiness of supply are essential. As regards 
price, my lords understand that if the article 
could be laid down so as to cost from 2d. to 24d. 
per pound, without reckoning the cost of prepa- 
ration, it would be sufficiently low to answer the 
purpose in view.’ 

To this communication, a reply was sent some 
time afterwards by Dr. Lyon Playfair, on the 
part of the Board of Trade. Dr. Playfair men- 
tioned many curious facts in connection with the 
scarcity of paper-making material. The strikes 
and lock-outs at Preston and elsewhere had been 
found to affect the supply, by lessening the quan- 
tity of cotton worked up at the mills, and conse- 
quently lessening the amount of waste resulting 
from the working. 


maker. A third point is, that the Americans, 
having no paper-duty or stamp-duty to pay, can 


afford to give more for rags than our-own paper- | 


makers can ; and they buy rags in London and 
Liverpool for the American market, thereby fur- 
ther lessening our store. Dr. Playfair points 
out that the cause of failure in most other 
attempts to provide paper-making material, has 
usually been one of these three—that the expense 
of preparing the fibre is too great ; that the loss 
of weight in preparing is too great ; or that the 
material cannot be well bleached. He further 
states that, having consulted with the chief pa- 
per-manufaeturers, he firds that any new fibrous 
material must, to be serviceable, be obtainable at a 
lower price than that named by the Treasury —not 
exceeging one penny or three halfpence per pound. 

It's not improbable that British consuls are 
at this time collecting information in foreign 
countries respecting fibrous materials available 
for paper, and that we shall learn more on the 
matter by and by. 

About Easter last, Dr. Forbes Royle read 
before the Society of Arts a valuable paper on 
the fibrous substances of India. He entered 
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Another fact is, that the | 
railway companies use now so much cotton-waste | 
in oiling and wiping their machinery, that this | 
again lessens the quantity available for the paper- | 
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into a minute examination of the various plants 
of this kind : where they grow ; to what extent 
they are abundant; from what port they might 
be shipped ; at what price they could be obtain- 
ed ; to what purposes they are already applied ; 
to what other purposes they might probably be 
applicable. From the discussion which followed 
the reading of this paper, it appears that natu- 
ralists have had their attention strongly directed 
to this subject for some time past. There has 
been even talk of a company for making paper 
from West India plants. 

The inventors are looking out sharply for new 
processes, to be rendered available as soon as 
the botanists and naturalists have done their 
part of the work. We meet with sanguine des- 
criptions on all sides of us. The Long Island 
Vindicator describes a recent invention for util- 
ising a plant which grows abundantly in poor 
lands, and which can be brought into a state of 
pulp for one-sixth of a cent per pound; while 
another invention can make this pulp into paper 
at four cents per pound. Then there is the in- 
vention by M. Vivien, of Paris, whereby the 
leaves of ordinary trees are gathered, compressed 
into cakes, steeped in limewater or alkaline so- 
lution, washed clean, ground to pulp, and made 
into paper. Then, again, there is MM. Hart- 
mann and Schlesinger’s wood-pulp process, which 
is, to say the least of it, curious and interesting. 
A tree is cut into blocks or logs; each block is 
pressed heavily against a grindstone; the grind- 
stone is made to rotate two hundred times per 
minute; and the wood, wetted and ground at 
once, is rubbed off in the state of a very fine 
pulp. This wood-pulp, mixed with rag pulp in 
ratios varying from 10 to 90 per cent., produces 
paper of various kinds. The goodness of the 
paper, and the price at which it can be sold, will 
of course determine the fate of this as well as 
other new projects in paper-making. 

The reader will now be in a position to know 
something concerning the nature and extent of 
the Paper Difficulty, and to welcome any im- 
provements bearing on the subject.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 





MATHEMATICAL CURIOSITY. 

The properties of the figure 9 are peculiarly 
curious, and capable of being used in a variety 
of tricks. Not to mention the fact that the fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic are proved by the 
9, there are, among others, the following curi- 
osities connected with the figure: 

Add together as many nines as you please, 
and the figures indicating the amount, when 
added together, will be 9 or 9 repeated. The 
same is true in multiplying any number of times 
—the sums of the figures in the product will be 
9 or a number of nines. For instance : 


Twice 9 are 18—8 and 1 are 9. 
Three times 9 are 27—7 and 2 are 9. 


48 FRIENDS’ 
Four times 9 are 36—6 and 3 are 9. 
And so on, till we come to 11 times 9 are 99 ; 
here we have two nines, or 18, but 1 and 8 are9. 

Twelve times 9 are 108—1 and 0 and 8 are 9. 

Another curiosity is exhibited in these differ- 
ent products of the 9, when multiplied by the 
digits, as follows, the products being 18, 27, 36, 
45, &c.; reverse these, and we have the remain- 
ing products 54, 63, 72, 81. 

The nine digits, 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, when 
added, amount to 4 times 9; or, instead of add- 
ing, multiply the middle figure by the last, and 
the amount will be the mysterious nines, or 45, 
and 4 and 5 are 9. 

Once more. Let the digits as written be 

123456789 
987654821 
1111111110 
and we have 9 ones, and of course 9 once more. 

Or let the upper series of numbers be abstract- 

ed from the under :— 
987654321 
123456789 


864197532 
And in the figures of the difference, once 
more we have the 5 nines, or 45, or 9. 
We will now multiply the same figures by 9 : 
123456789 
9 
1111111101 
and we have 9 ones again, or 9. 
A correspondent of a Cincinnati paper, re- 
marking upon these singularities, says :-— 


“One of these properties is of importance to | 


all book-keepers aud accountants to know, end 
which I have never seen published. ‘1 acciden- 
tally found itout, and the discovery to me (though 
it may have been well known‘to others before) 
has often been of exsential service in settling 
‘ complicated accounts. It is this :—The difference 
between any transposed number is always a mul- 
tiple of 9; for instance, suppose an accountant 


or book-keeper cannot prove or balance his ac- | 


eounts—there is a difference between his debts 
and credits, which he cannot account for after 
careful and repeated addings. Let him, then, 
see if this difference can be divided by 9, without 
any remainder. If it can, he may be assured 
that his error most probably lies in his having 
somewhere transposed figures ; that is to say, he 
has put down 92 for 29, 83 for 38, &c., with any 
other transposition. The difference of any such 
transposition is always a multiple of 9. The know- 
ledge of this will at once direct attention to 
the true source of error, and save the laber of 
adding up often long colu:nns of figures. The 
difference “between 92 and 29 is 63, or 7 times 
9; and so on between any transposed numbers.” 
—National Magazine. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anpD Mean. —The Flour market is steady, 
with little inquiry for export. Sales of standard 
brands for export at $975; sales for home con. 
sumplion at $975 a $10 00 for good brands; extra 
at $10 25 a S110. Last sales of Rye Fiour at 
$6 25 per barrel, and Corn meal at $4 25. 

Grain.—Wheat is still scarce. Sales of prime 
red Wheat at $2 40, and of Southern and Fennsyi. 
vania white within the range of $2 45 a $2 60, 

| Rye is in demand at $1 25 per busnel. Corn is 
steady; sales of Southern yellow at 95 a 96c, partly 
| in store. Sales of Oats at 57 a 58c. 
|] ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
| YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
| commence the Sumner Session of this Institution on 
| the first Second day of Fifth month next. The 
| course of instruction will be extensive and thorough. 
| A series of Lectures-will be delivered by the Teacher 
| on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
| ate apparatus; also on Anatomy and Physiology, by 
/@ Medical Practitioner. 
| Terms per session of five months, Sixty Dollars. 
v extras, except for the Latin and French Lan- 
guages, which will be Five Dollars each. 

For reference and further particulais address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 31, 1855—6t. BENJ. SWAYNE. 


| |], KCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Summer Session of this School will commence 
; on the 7th of Fifth month next. It is situated near 


' the village of Ercildoun, three miles south-west of 
_ Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail- 
{ road, trom which place pupils are conveyed free of 


| charge. 
| ‘The branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
| cation are taught. Scientific Lectures are delivered 
; during the term, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, 
; Perms’$50.00 per session of twenty weeks. Drawing 
$5.00 extra. All communications should be ad- 
| dressed to the Principal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester 
Co., Pa. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
3d mo. 21—6t. Principal. 
| ¢\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR § 
GIRLS.—This School is handsomely situated in | 
Unionville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
The Summer Session will commence on the First 
day of Fifth month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
; The Course of Inztruction embraces ail the usual 
| branches of a-solid English Education; also Drawing, 
; and the French Language. No extra charge exceyt 
: for the French, which wall be Five Dollars per term. 
Terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, $50 per 
Session. One halt payable in advance, the remainder 
at the close of the term. 
Boys from seven to ten years of age will also be 


| 
j— 


received, aud especial care be taken to preserve the bs 
| health and guard the morals of those placed in charge | 


| of the Principal. 
aily access may be had to the school by means of 
| Public Stayes from Wilmington, West Chester, and 
| Cochianville. 
For Circulars, address, . 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Pfineipal. 
Green Lawn, B. S., Unionville Post Offiee. 
3d mo. 17—2m. pd. 
R A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
« MERCHANTS, Broad abuve Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Rrep A. Wi.uiams, 
Joszeu J. Wituiams, 


11th mo. 16—6m. Franx.in SHoemaner. 





